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NOTES FROM ITALY, 



EXPLORATION OF THE VOLSCIAN CITIES AND ANCIENT ROADS. 
— In connection with the work undertaken on behalf of the American 
School at Rome on the site of ancient Norba in the Volscian hills of 
Latium, I attempted to find the line of ancient pre-Roman roads which, 
it appears to me, must have connected Norba with the other cities of 
the Volscian hills. The roads leading out of the various gates of the 
city were ail well marked, and those which descended the mountain- 
side overlooking the Pontine plain could be traced to a considerable 
distance in various directions. Less than half-way down the mountain- 
side the road trifurcated — one branch going northward toward Cora, 
and the other southward toward Letia; while a third branch went 
directly down to the plain to a pagus which occupied a site immedi- 
ately above the mediaeval town of Ninfa lying so picturesquely ruinous 
at the sources of the stream of that name at the foot of the hill of Norba. 
With the assistance of the engineer Cirilli, I first traced the road to 
Cora along the greater part of its extent, discovering in connection 
with it a number of constructions belonging to p'Kji and villas of the 
pre-Roman period. 

At Cora itself we drew up a plan of the Volscian city with its 
terraces, studied the pre-Roman arched bridge, called the Ponte della 
Catena, with its polygonal masonry at each end and its arch and piers 
of squared tufa. Beyond Cora were traces of further polygonal con- 
structions which indicate that the road proceeded further in that 
direction. I intend to investigate this, in order to ascertain whether 
the road went across the plain to Velitrae, or passed around the upper 
spur of the Volscian hills to Artena and Signia. 

At Cora itself we were able to locate the necropolis and to secure 
some objects from it dating from the early part of the vm century. 
As none of the necropoli of these Volscian cities had been located 
hitherto by archaeologists, this fact is of importance, all the more that I 
have succeeded in acquiring the same certitude in the case of the 
necropoli of two other Volscian cities. The city-walls of Cora belong 
mostly to the second and third manners of the walls of Norba, and 
the steepness of the hill on which the city is built led to the con- 
struction of an unusually interesting series of high terraces connected 
by a winding road. 
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I then returned to Norba and started on a week's tramp to dis- 
cover the ancient Volscian roads to the south, ending at Tarracina= 
Anxur, and Fundi. I succeeded in tracing them along almost a con- 
tinuous line from Norba to Setia, then to Privernum, and finally to 
Tarracina= Anxur. The road which we followed passed along the 
mountain slope overlooking the Pontine plain, on a lower level than 
that between Norba and Cora, and, of course, it was even lower 
still in the gap toward Privernum and on part of the way to 
Tarracina where the plain had to be crossed or skirted. Both 
beyond Norba and toward Privernum we found traces of a sec- 
ond internal road which connected Sezze (Setia) and Privernum 
with Norba, beside the road on the side of the plain. This second 
road, which I have not yet carefully investigated, was connected 
on reaching the plain of Privernum with a pagus and temple of 
considerable interest, built in the latest period of Volscian culture. 
It is to be noted that here and further toward the south the con- 
struction tends less to the polygonal and more to the rectangular 
system in courses. 

Among other things I reached the conclusion that the supposed 
site of ancient Privernum is in reality only the site of the Roman 
city built after the destruction of the Volscian city. The Volscian 
city must be sought elsewhere. This is not the place for giving my 
grounds for this conclusion, which will appear in the detailed publica- 
tion in the Papers of the American School. 

A few general facts can be stated in regard to these ancient 
roads. The earliest section, especially around Norba, Cora and 
Setia, belongs to the early manner of construction, and can hardly be 
later than the vi or vn century b. c. The roads consist (1) of a heavy 
and compact road-bed usually over six metres wide, of rubble which has 
become a hard concrete and can be removed in masses ; (2) of a lower 
retaining-wall of polygonal masonry varying greatly in height, rising 
at times to a height of four, or five, and even seven metres; (3) of an 
upper wall, marking the boundary on the rising side, which is often 
regarded as unnecessary ; (4) of various lines of parallel polygonal 
walls both above and below the road-line. These are used especially 
in rocky places, where it is necessary to guard the road against the fall 
of material from above and from the undermining of the road-bed. 

It would appear as if, at a point about halfway between each city, 
a structure of considerable extent was projected from the road to 
overlook the plain, though whether for purposes of defence or not is 
uncertain. At intervals, by the side of or below the road, and even as 
far down as the edge of the plain, there are groups of structures of the 
later polygonal style of the third and fourth manners, which evidently 
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correspond. to the great development of agricultural interests at the 
time of the Volscian supremacy culminating in the sixth century b. c. 

I am at present continuing the survey of the roads and of all the 
ruins of the pre-Roman period between the cities. The work when 
completed will also include the ground-plans of the existing ruins on 
the sites of the Volscian cities themselves, and drawings of the walls, 
showing the various periods and styles of construction. Perhaps the 
most interesting of these plans, for its novelty, will be that of the 
group of polygonal structures on the promontory of Mt. Circeii, 
where I have been able to connect very clearly the plan of the 
ancient city of Circeii with its acropolis, which was, in most un- 
usual fashion, detached from it on an overhanging peak, and 
connected with it by a causeway. Then, on the highest peak, at 
an even greater distance from the ancient city was the original 
sanctuary, the so-called temple of Circe. 

NORBA. — Exploration op the Ancient City. — Attention was 
first called to the ancient city of Norba in 1829 by an article by 
Gerhard in the publications of the German Institute, illustrated with 
drawings by an architect named Knapp. This article was, however, 
written without much, if any, study of the site, and the plan was 
both inadequate and erroneous. Nine lithographic drawings (folio) 
of its walls and gates by Edward Dodwell were posthumously pub- 
lished (London) in 1834 without text. Since interest has been 
again aroused in the ancient cities of Latium which preceded Rome, 
and the theory has been advanced that in this entirely unexplored 
region can be found the solution of the problem of Early-Italian 
culture in so far as it was different from the Etruscan — Norba has 
been regarded (perhaps only during the last year or two) as the centre 
of any studies that might be undertaken in this matter. On my recom- 
mendation it was decided to make of Norba the centre of the School's 
explorations in the field during its first year. As so much of the 
ruins of the ancient city remained above ground, the first step to be 
taken 'was a complete survey of all the existing ruins, in the hope 
that, after this was accomplished, the Ministry would be willing to 
allow us to complete this work by following under ground the lines of 
constructions and of streets which still remained to be traced. The 
work of the survey was intrusted to the engineer Cirilli, and very 
soon we became skilled in distinguishing the various periods of the 
constructions and the probable course taken by the walls under- 
ground, which we were often obliged to test by sinking surveying 
poles and by other means. In this way the plan of the city was 
traced as completely as was possible under these conditions. At 
present we still hope that our request for permission to carry on 
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the work by uncovering the hidden parts of the structures will not 
be denied us by the Ministry. 

The city shows one important fact. Its irregular oval shape, the 
position of its gates, and the irregular direction of its streets prove 
that here we have a civilization of a character totally different from 
that of the Etruscans, not only in its origin but continuing to differ 
in its historic development. It has no trace of the division into four 
regular sections by the cardo and the decumanu*, a division which is 
so common among Italic prehistoric settlements, Etruscan cities, and 
Roman camps, as to become a cardinal point in the question of origin, 
being connected with the religious consecration of the city. This 
absence of the cardo and decumanus is confirmed as a general char- 
acteristic of the Latin and Volscian cities by an examination of the 
plans of Cora and Signia. 

The early date of the foundation of Norba is confirmed by a 
careful study of the successive periods of construction, the latest of 
which — setting aside the reconstruction of the temples — cannot be 
later than the fifth century. In fact it would be difficult to place 
the foundation of the city at a date later than the ninth century b. c. 

The circuit of the walls is complete and measures about three 
kilometres. It had three large gates and one small one, beside 
posterns. One gate is defended by a round tower, and the weak side 
of the wall, toward the hills, is defended at an angle by a bastion 
which still remains to a height of almost 50 feet. The walls were 
built in the first and second manners, and two sides were afterwards 
rebuilt in the third manner. 

As was so often the case in the primitive cities of Middle Italy, 
the wall-circuit enclosed two hills. The larger hill was the acropolis, 
the smaller hill was the sacred centre with the two principal temples. 
There were, however, two other temples, one on the acropolis and 
the other on a point jutting out toward the Pontine plain. An 
immense open cistern, nearly a hundred feet square, was constructed 
on the slope of the acropolis-hill, and appears to have supplied the 
entire city with water, being connected by a network of passages 
with an interesting series of wells by means of which one can locate 
the position and estimate the size of the various houses, as well as 
determine in a measure the direction of the streets. It was possible 
also to determine, even without regular excavation, the position, direc- 
tion and character of several of the city streets. They were paved 
with slabs of medium size, according to the method afterwards 
adopted by the Romans, and were provided with a raised sidewalk 
on each side. The upper or main part of the city, which ran around 
the base of the two hills, appears to have been entirely re-modelled 
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and reconstructed during the third period. Until that time the 
natural outlines of the ground were probably left without much 
change; a large number of other ancient cities, as for example, 
Rusellae, never got beyond this stage. But at some period, perhaps 
in the seventh or sixth centuries — during what I regard as the third 
period — immense inner bastions were built to sustain broad artificial 
terraces, and the streets and lines of houses were then planned as they 
remained until the destruction of the city. It is evident from the 
few fragments remaining above ground that the temples at least were 
rebuilt in the fourth or even the third century b. c; and all over the 
hill there are fragments of tiles and pottery of that period. It was in 
the year 82 b. c. that the city was besieged by the troops of Sylla, 
and, being betrayed, was set on fire by its inhabitants, who perished 
rather than surrender. After that it was not inhabited, though in 
imperial times a villa appears to have been erected at the base of the 
acropolis-hill. In Pliny's time it was a ruin visited by curious 
travellers, and so it has remained ever since ; two modern towns 
growing up in its vicinity, one below, named Ninfa, which was 
abandoned before the close of the Middle Ages, and the other on the 
opposite edge of the same mountain-spur as the ancient city, and 
perpetuating its name down to the present time in the form of Norma. 
CONCA=satricum. — About half-way between Porto dAnzio 
(ancient Antium) and Velletri (anc. Velitrae) is a casale or farm 
called Conca. About here was placed the ancient city of Satricum, 
which was captured by Coriolanus together with Longula, Pollusca 
and Corioli. In the xiii century a mediaeval fortress was constructed, 
in part of the material of the ancient walls. The site has been 
studied. In fact, M. de la Blanchere, then a member of the French 
School at Rome, made a study of Conca which he published as a 
volume of the Bibliotheque des Ecoles Frarujaises d'Athenes et de Rome. 
During the past summer, M. Graillot, at present a member of the 
French School, again undertook a study of the ancient site. It 
was also visited in the autumn by Professor Helbig, on the invitation 
of the owner, Signor Mazzoleni, and at Helbig's recommendation 
Count Tyszkiewicz, the well-known collector, agreed to join the 
proprietor in an excavation. The excavation was placed in charge 
of M. Graillot, but, at the beginning, an experienced excavator, who 
formerly had charge of the government excavations, in the Faliscan 
region, Francesco Mancinelli, was called to Conca, and he located more 
exactty the tombs of the necropoli and the site of the ancient city 
and temples. There appears to be some dispute as to priority of 
discovery of the exact location of the temple of Dea Matuta, which 
will later be mentioned, but into this question it is not my province 
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to enter. Mancinelli on his departure sent one of his experienced 
excavators to carry on the work under M. Graillot's direction. 

The first discovery of importance was that of an interesting 
temple. As soon as this was known the Government Archaeological 
Commission took part in its exploration, first by the sending of Sig. 
Pasqui and then by the intervention of Comm. Barnabei, head of the 
Department of Excavations at the Ministry, and Count Cozza, whose 
special studies in Etruscan architecture have made him the greatest 
living authority on this subject. Very soon a number of terra- 
cottas belonging to the decoration of the temple began to appear, 
especially antefixes. These belonged to several periods and showed 
the various stages of development and reconstruction of the temple 
from the beginning of the sixth century down to the close of the 
fourth century. Similar proofs of these vicissitudes came to light in 
excavating the structure itself, for the foundation-walls revealed the 
changes of ground-plan corresponding to the various reconstructions. 
The earliest period was that of the early " Etruscan " temple of red 
tufa with the large wide cella; the next with a narrower cella of 
temporary construction, while a second temple of white tufa was 
being built. The most important change was, that the fourth 
reconstruction involved the change to a monumental peripteral temple 
with decorations on a superb scale. 

The style of the antefixes and gable-sculptures is purely Greek, 
but thej' are of terracotta, as was the Italian custom. There are two 
heads belonging to a series of figures of the close of the sixth century 
(510—500) which are unsurpassed in Italy or Greece for the beauty 
and delicacy of their workmanship. 

The discovery is altogether one of the most important made in 
Italy of late years. It merits a full account in this Journal ; con- 
sequently, I shall defer giving further details until the excavations 
have made further progress. They were stopped by order of the 
government after a few days' work. The owner was allowed to 
proceed after a while. The Ministry decided to itself undertake the 
excavation on account of its importance. 

Many tombs are now being opened in the necropolis, and they 
date from the vn and vi centuries. They are especially remarkable 
for the large number of objects and pieces of amber. Two reports 
have thus far been published. One, by M. Graillot, entitled Le 
Temple de Gmca, appeared in the Jan.-April No. of the Melanges 
d'Arc.heologie et d'Histuirie of the French School in Rome : the other, 
by Comm. Barnabei and Count Cozza, appeared in the January 
number of the Nothie degli Scavi. The especial importance of these 
excavations of Satricum will be evident when we realize that they 
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are giving us for the first time important specimens of the art and 
industries current in the plain-cities of Latium during the first cen- 
turies after the foundation of Rome. 

NARCE (near Mazzano). — At and near a hill called Narce, close 
to the modern town of Mazzano, not far from Campagnano, in the 
centre of the Faliscan region, the discovery was made, some time 
since, of an early city and necropolis of the vm, vn, and succeeding 
centuries. Some account of this discovery is given in the govern- 
ment publication Muieo Falisco, in the series of the Acad, del Lined. 
The upper gallery in the Faliscan Museum at the Villa Giulia at 
Rome is almost entirely filled with the results of the excavations 
made here, while a considerable part of the material has been sold. 
The latest excavations have been carried on, in different parts of the 
necropolis, by Sig. Benedetti and by Sig. Mancinelli. The tombs 
opened are well-tombs and trench-tombs of the ix, vm, and vn cen- 
turies, and represent only the archaic period. Neither is there any 
trace of foreign importations. 

The greatest novelty brought out by Benedetti's tombs has been 
the use in the earliest vases, especially in the Villanova cinerary 
urns, of a surface-decoration of lead. In the earliest examples the 
lead is put on very irregularly and clumsily in narrow strips, forming 
■nvastikas: in later examples the lead appears to have been applied, 
more regularly, in a state of fusion. This ornamentation is so easily 
rubbed off in removing the dirt that it undoubtedly had existed on 
vases previously found without being noticed, having been cleaned 
off before coming into the hands of the archaeologists. In one case 
the swadika on the top of the cover of a cinerary urn is formed not of 
bands but of flat balls of lead. 

The series of tombs of the earliest period excavated by Man- 
cinelli contained a number of important novelties. They give, in 
the first place, a more complete series, than was heretofore known, 
of cinerary urns illustrating the development of the Villanova type 
both in form and decoration. Then, what is entirely new, there are 
a number of the vase-supports in the form of double cones (under 
which the fire was built) which have caryatid figures both painted 
and in relief. One has a single row and another a double row of 
the figures in relief of extremely primitive workmanship. 

vulci — Some excavations were carried on at Vulci during 1895 by 
S : g. Mancinelli, on the property of Prince Torlonia. The excavator 
opened a number of tombs of different periods and styles — well- 
tombs, trench-tombs, and chamber-tombs. Two of the chamber- 
tombs contained objects of interest. One had burials of two different 
periods, attested by the presence of both Corinthian and black-figured 
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vases. The second had a group of Corinthian vases as fine as any 
ever found in a single tomb in Italy. One was especially remarkable 
for its central zone of processional figures, and another for its gorgon- 
head, showing that although made undoubtedly in Greece, it was 
made for the Etruscan market and for the Etruscan ritual. These 
vases will be published and illustrated, as they have been secured 
for the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. 

BENEVENTUM. — Casts of the Arch of Trajan. — As part of the 
work of the new American School in Rome it was decided to make 
moulds and casts of the sculptures of the triumphal arch of Trajan at 
Beneventum. This arch is in a better state of preservation than 
those in Rome. Its sculptures also are finer in style and more 
important as a series than any other. The processional frieze 
encircling all four sides of the monument under the cornice is unique. 

The permission of the Government was most graciously granted. 
The work was entrusted to the ablest moulder in Italy, Sig. Annibale 
Piernovelli, whose work of moulding the column of Marcus Aurelius 
for the German Institute last year was so successful. The expense of 
the work is met by subscriptions raised by the efforts of Professor 
Warren, temporary chairman, and Professors Hale and Frothingham, 
Directors of the School for the past year. 

Sets of the casts are going to the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania, to the Art Institute of Chicago, and to the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Complete sets or single pieces will be 
supplied by the School to any institution. 

All the figured reliefs of the arch, except those which are 
duplicates or are very badly injured, will be moulded. These 
consist of (1) three rows each of four large reliefs; (2) two rows of 
four small reliefs ; (3) the frieze; (4) four colossal allegorical figures in 
the spandrils of the arch — all on the outside; (5) two large proces- 
sional reliefs of the same size and style as the famous ones of the 
arch of Titus, on the interior of the arch. 

The strong portraiture in some of the heads (especially those of 
Trajan himself) the ideal beauty of some of the figures (especially 
those of the gods and allegorical personages) show the hand not only 
of a remarkable artist, but of one who was undoubtedly a Greek. 

The work of moulding will be finished by the beginning of June. 
As there is no series of casts of monumental Roman sculpture in the 
market, even of an inferior character, these casts of the arch will be 
extremely valuable to all museums for historical illustration. 

A. L. Frothingham, Jr. 

Rome, May, 1896. 



